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Fig. I . Sultan on a Throne 
Egyptian or Mesopotamian, Late Twelfth Century 



The Goloubew Collection of Persian 
and Indian Paintings 

THE purchase of the Goloubew Collection by 
the Museum was announced at the end of 
June. The exhibition of the collection has been 
postponed until the completion of rearrange- 
ments due to the extension of the building. The 
collection is shown in the room of Recent Acces- 
sions. 

Victor Goloubew is a Russian by birth, living 
in Paris. He became interested in Persian and 
Indian painting some years ago through a study of 
Venetian painting, particularly the works of Gentile 
Bellini, in which the influence of Asia is evident. 



The present collection, which was formed by him, 
has been regarded as the finest of its kind in 
Europe, and has for some years past been exhibited 
as a loan in the Musee des Arts Decoratifs. It is, 
therefore, well known, and illustrations of the more 
important examples have been published. M. 
Goloubew has parted with his Persian and Indian 
paintings in order to devote himself to the collection 
of Chinese art, in which field he has since become 
interested. With the Goloubew pictures, the large 
Ross Collection recently given, and numerous iso- 
lated purchases and gifts, the Museum is now able 
to make an exhibition of the paintings of the Nearer 
East which is hardly to be rivaled elsewhere. 

The interest of the general public in Persian 
and Indian paintings is of recent date. These 
paintings were produced, almost all of them, as 
book illustrations, and until of late years the texts 
rather than the pictures have been sought after by 
scholars. Fine writing was more highly appre- 
ciated even than fine painting in Persia, and 
manuscripts containing both were eagerly sought 
for by Persian collectors. In some cases separate 
pictures were collected in albums ; but large pictures 
are rarely found. Many of these manuscripts have 
come from the East into the great libraries of 
Europe. Some of the finest may be seen in the 
Hofbibliothek at Vienna, in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, and at the British Museum. 
There is now a great demand for early and fine ex- 
amples, and the dealers find it profitable, unfortu- 
nately, to cut up the books and sell them leaf by 
leaf. In this way the manuscripts are scattered, and 
dates, signatures of the artists, and seals of former 
owners are separated beyond recovery. The paint- 
ings contain no end of interesting material for the 
student of Persian and Indian civilization. All 
the activities of life are illustrated and all the arts 
and crafts — architecture, costumes, carpets, musical 
instruments, pottery, glass and metal work. The 
pictures are not only examples of art, but most 
interesting illustrations of manners. 

In the Goloubew Collection all periods are 
represented from the twelfth century to the eigh- 
teenth. There are three pages from a celebrated 
book on " Hydraulic Automata " discovered at 
Constantinople by Dr. F. R. Martin. These date 
from the end of the twelfth century. Two other 
pages of the same book are contained in the Ross 
Collection, making altogether five to be seen at 
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this Museum. The Arabs were very fond of 
"Automata," and it is said that one was sent as a 
gift by Harun-al-Raschid to Charlemagne. Fig. 1 
represents a Sultan seated on a golden throne, and 
is, perhaps, a little later in date than the two leaves 
from the same book in the Ross Collection. The 
pattern of the green robe, the turban with its gold 
band, and the halo all denote a person of exalted 
rank. The blue and gold border around the top 
of the throne reminds one of the ornament on the 
fragments of enamelled glass that are found at 
Fostat ; and the figure itself is very much like those 
seen on Rhages pottery (see Bulletin, Vol. VI., 
No. 34). This book and a translation of the 
" Materia Medica " of Dioscorides, written and 
illustrated by Abdallah-ibn-el-Fadl, in 1 222 A. D., 
from which Fig. 2 is taken, are most important 
documents in the history of eaily Arab art, second 
only to the Hariri of the Ribliotheque Nationale 
and the Galenus manuscript of the Imperial Library 
at Vienna. From Mas'udi, the Arab geographer 
and historian, to whom is due much information 
regarding the tenth century, and in the Shah 
Nameh of Firdusi we learn of paintings for the 
wall, probably frescoes with one or two figures. 
But before the twelfth century no examples of 
painted decoration exist except in the Korans, 
where the borders and medallions in those of the 
ninth and tenth centuries bear a strong resemblance 
to the woven designs in earlier Coptic textiles. 
The illustrations of the Dioscorides manuscript may 
illustrate a late type of what Arabic figure- painting 



was like in Egypt under the Fatimid Sultans, who 
were patrons of art and liberal in their ideas. 
Their rule ended in 1171, and under their warlike 
successors artists received but slight encouragement 
and wandered away to other parts of the Moham- 
medan world. Abdallah-ibn-el-Fadl may have 
been one of these who found a welcome at the 
Baghdad Court, then in its decline. While at the 
height of their spiritual power, the successors of 
Mohammed had rigorously prohibited all repre- 
sentations of living things, and only the intricate, 
interlaced and arabesque designs, which we so 
much admire, were produced. But with the fall 
of Baghdad in 1258, and the establishment there 
of the Mongol dynasty under Hulagu, painting 
took a new start. The brother of this prince was 
Emperor of China, and all the important offices at 
the Baghdad Court were filled by Chinese on 
whom the ignorant Mongols depended for advice. 
Chinese artists and artisans were introduced, and 
whatever new points of technique they could teach 
the Persians out of their older and larger experi- 
ence were no doubt gladly received, because 
Chinese Art had always been considered the 
greatest in the world. At first portraits, battle 
scenes, sieges, and banquets were represented in 
outline and flat tones, as in Chinese paintings. All 
traces of Byzantine and earlier influences disap- 
peared. The faces are of the Chinese type, but 
the drawing is entirely different. Softer color 
harmonies appeared, and silver instead of gold 
was used for a time. By the middle of the 
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fourteenth century Persian painting was flourishing 
under the new conquerors and Arab art had ceased 
to be. 

Persian miniatures may be divided into three 
periods : 1 , From the twelfth century to Timur, 
1369; 2,Timurid Period, 1369-1502; 3, Se- 
favid Period, 1 502- 1 736. From the brief notices 
that have come down to us, it appears that Timur's 
capital, Samarcand, and Bukhara were the early 
centres of Persian painting. The sultans themselves 
were writers and painters and encouraged the arts 
by establishing schools and studios at their courts, 
a practice that was continued by their successors 
even to the time of Shah Abbas (1587-1629). 
The finest moment of Persian art is the end of the 
fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when it shows great individuality, with a purity of 
design and a simplicity of color not to be found in 
the richer but more conventional work of the 
sixteenth century. Fig. 3 represents an angel from 
a " Cosmography," by Kaswini, attributed to the 
Samarcand School. There are several others of 
this same type, one owned by Dr. Sarre of Berlin. 
The colors are intense but well combined and 
traces of silver are found in the clouds on which 
the figure rests. 

In the early fifteenth century a school of pen 
and ink drawing, with touches of gold, came into 
existence, of which Fig. 4 is one of the most 
remarkable examples. It represents a Mongolian 
warrior in the act of giving a slashing back-hand 
blow with his sword. The drawing is of the 
utmost delicacy and is heightened with gold dots 
and bands. Fig. 5, two Peri standing beside a 
brook in a field dotted with charming flowers, is 
of the same school. Fig. 6, another angel, holding 
a vase decorated with a phoenix, shows many 
Chinese characteristics. It is very much like the 
angels woven in fine Herat carpets. Figs. 7 and 
8, two small illustrations in color from a Persian 
translation of the Indian fables of Bidpai (which 
have found their way into all countries and lan- 
guages), are interesting in color and as studies of 
birds. Fig. 9, a king enthroned in the Mon- 
golian style of about 1400, is probably part of 
a larger composition. A stream with fish forms 
the foreground of the picture, and the white 
cloud above shows the five claws of the Imperial 
Chinese dragon. Chinese influence on Timurid 
art, however, is strongest in Fig. 1 0, which came 
from the famous Bellini album, so-called because 
the portrait of a Persian prince by Bellini, after 
Behzad, was found among its pages. This portrait 
is now in the possession of Mrs. John L. Gardner. 
These albums were made in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries by amateurs and collectors. 
They contained examples of painting from all 
periods, many of them not intended for book illus- 
tration and not even signed. Fig. 1 is painted 
on silk, which is very rarely used by the Persian 
painters. The magnolia branch and the Chinese 
magpie are painted quite in the Chinese style. It 



is suggested that two artists did the work, — one 
the branch and the other the figures ; or the whole 
may have been painted by a Chinese artist living 
in Herat at the end of the fifteenth century. But 
the close connection between China and the 
adjoining Khorassan makes it hard to decide. 

One of the strongest of Oriental traits is a devout 
respect and veneration for the past and its tradi- 
tions. For centuries the same technique was re- 
tained and the works of the older masters faithfully 
copied. So firmly established was the method of 
the Mongolian school that one is led to attribute 
some of the miniatures of the sixteenth century to 
an earlier date. 

A great change in the art of the late fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries is due to Behzad, who is 
often called the Raphael of the East. The change 
was an awakening like that of the Renaissance in 
Italy. Behzad is one of the few artists mentioned 
by the historians. He was court painter, first to 
Sultan Husain Mirza at Bukhara; then to Shah 
Isma'il, the founder of the Sefavid Dynasty ; and 
later to Shah Tahmasp, his son, at Tabriz. All 
Oriental art depended on the court for its success- 
ful growth. Such was Behzad's fame that it has 
obscured, until recently, the many other miniaturists 
of the period, some of them quite his equal. In 
his work he shows no trace of Chinese influence, 
and he introduced a brilliancy of color, an elabo- 
rateness of detail with a grace, beauty, and refine- 
ment before unknown. He had a wonderful 
power of observation, and his figures are always 
elegant and correct in their attitudes and move- 
ments. Much of the best work of the sixteenth 
century has been attributed to him, and his name 
was often added to the work done by his con- 
temporaries or his many pupils. The drawing of 
his first patron, Sultan Hosain, on horseback, 
Fig. 1 1 , signed in his minute script on the saddle 
(the larger signature being later), is done with a 
brush and is of a quality which is rarely equalled 
in the work of European draughtsmen. Fig. 12, 
formerly called a portrait of Timur, but now said 
to be a prisoner of war wearing the " palahang," 
a Chinese wooden instrument of torture, is one of 
several versions of an original attributed to Behzad 
in the Doucet Collection. 

Within the last few years, through the researches 
of Dr. Martin and as a result of the important 
exhibitions of books and miniatures at Munich in 
1910 and at the Musee des Arts Decoratifs of 
the Louvre in 1912, the names of many hitherto 
unknown artists have been discovered. Some of 
them are contemporary with, others come before, 
Behzad. Their work often equals his in individu- 
ality and beauty. Among them we find Mirak. 
Little is known of his life, but his work has an 
indescribable charm and fascination. His con- 
temporaries considered him unrivalled as an en- 
graver on ivory and as a painter of miniatures. 
His figures are a little short and lack the slender 
grace of Behzad's. His ladies wear their hair 
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Fig. 3. Angel : from a Cosmography 
Samarcand School, Late Fourteenth Century 









Fig. 5. Two Pe 



Herat School, Fijfeenth Century 















Fig. 4. Mongolian Warrior 
Samarcand School, about 1400 
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Fig. 6. Angel 
Mongolian School, Fifteenth Century 




Fig. 7. Illustration from the Fables of Bidpai 
Herat School, Late Fifteenth Century 





Fig. 8. Illustration from the Fables of Bidpai 
Herat School, Late Fifteenth Century 



Fig 9 A King Enthroned 
Samarcand School, about 1500 
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Fig. 10. A Prince and Princes. 
with Attendants 



Herat School, Chinese Influence 
Fifteenth Century 
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Fig. 17. 

Signed : 



Young Man Offering a Cup to a Lady 
Ustad Mohammed. About 1530 



Fig. 18. Shah Tahmaso in His Youth (?) 

Bu Ustad Mohammed 

Earlu Sixteenth Century 
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Fig. 19. Seated Prince Holding a Golden Bowl. By Ustad Mohammed Early Sixteenth Century 
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Fig. 20. A Prince 
Under a Willow Tree 

Signed : Aga Riza 
Persian, about 1560 
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Fig. 21. Derv'sh Signed: Riza Abassi 

Persian, Late Sixteenth Century 




Fig. 22. Dancing Girl Persian, Seventeenth Century Fig. 23. An Indian Dervish Early Seventeenth Century 
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Fig. 24. Shah Jahangir and His Court 



Indian, Early Seventeenth Century 
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parted in the Chinese fashion. The costumes of 
both men and women are lich in color, combined 
with black and gold. Figs. 1 3 and 1 4, although 
unsigned, are undoubtedly from his hand. The 
former is perhaps a little the earlier, but the latter 
(only 2x4 inches) is of a wonderful brilliancy and 
is quite perfect in all its details. 

Portraits of artists are extremely rare, and in 
Fig. 1 5 we have a painting of Ustad (master) 
Mohammed, also called Sultan Mahmud, signed 
" Mahdi," an unknown man. It is from the 
famous album of Shah Abbas, whose seal appears 
at the top. Ustad Mohammed was one of 
Behzad's pupils, but he seems to have been a 
great admirer of Mirak and made many copies of 
his work, using, however, a different color scheme 
— brick red, light blue with green or pink. The 
face and hands are painted in a thick enamel and 
are usually too dark in tone, but they are well 
modelled. His favorite out-of-doors setting is seen 
in Fig. 1 6, representing a picnic in the country. 
The coloring is in delicate mauves and pinks with 
a little gold, the one strong note being the dark 
green cypress against which the flowering almond 
tree is relieved. Fig. 1 7, also bearing the Mas- 
ter's signature, is stronger in color and a tinted 
brown paper has been employed instead of the 
more usual creamy white. Fig. 1 8, an unusually 
large figure piece, is probably a portrait of Shah 
Tahmasp in his youth, and exhibits Mohammed's 
favorite brick red in the coat. In Fig. 1 9, a seated 
prince, armed and holding a golden bowl, heavy 
enamel is used for the flesh tints and light colors 
in the details of the dress and accessories. 

Because the Persians regarded calligraphy as a 
greater art than painting we have more information 
about the writers of Korans and books of poetry, 
which the sultans took such pride in adding to 
their libraries, than we have of the men who illus- 
trated them. Timur's successors retained their love 
of fine books to the end of their power ; and one 
of the famous calligraphers of their period was Mir 
Ali of Tabriz, to whom is attributed the invention 
of nastalik* the most frequently used cursive form 
of Persian writing. It superseded the talik as the 
official script, while the nashki and still earlier 
kufic were retained only for monumental inscrip- 
tions. The Goloubew Collection includes four 
pages from the poems of Hafiz, written by Mir 
Ali, mounted on a colored paper exquisitely 
decorated in two shades of gold. Other pages 
of this book are in the Rothschild and Berenson 
Collections. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century very 
little original work seems to have been produced 
in Persia, the older work being copied in great 
quantities. Aga Riza, one of the few artists of 
the late sixteenth century, was a pupil of Mir Ali 
of Herat, and copied the work of Sultan Mo- 
hammed and others with a delicacy and fineness 
equal to Behzad. He died at Bukhara in 1573. 
Fig. 20 is a signed example among his few known 



works. It is marked with the name of Sultan 
Selim I, but whether it represents him or not is 
doubtful. 

There were also in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries some remarkably skilful draughtsmen, such 
as Riza Abbasi, whose drawings were the delight 
of the Sefavid Court. Not being hampered by 
traditions, these men had a large choice of sub- 
jects, and because of the greater freedom and 
individuality shown in the work some collectors 
prefer these drawings to even the finest paintings. 
Fig. 2 1 , a dervish seated under a tree, is one of 
the most delicate examples of Riza Abbasi's draw- 
ings. Fig. 22 is another of the many admirable 
productions of the seventeenth century. 

Rembrandt and Sir Joshua Reynolds were 
among the first Europeans to admire the art of the 
Nearer Orient. The latter came to the knowledge 
of it through the Indian drawings in the British 
Museum. Moslem art in India begins with the 
establishment of the Mongol dynasty under Baber, 
in 1526, and received great encouragement from 
Akbar and his grandson, Shah Jahan, who brought 
many artists to his court. The work of the best 
painters of the Herat School, represented by 
Behzad and Sultan Mohammed, was copied for a 
time, but by degrees a style quite different from 
all previous ones was evolved. Portraits of the 
early sixteenth century are rare, those that we 
know being either imaginary or copies of lost 
originals. The Indian artist studied his subject 
carefully, and then drew the portrait from memory, 
usually in profile. The jewels, weapons and other 
parts of costume were executed with the utmost 
precision and delicacy. The colors were paler 
and more neutral than those used by the Persian 
painters, and in the later paintings the coloring is 
often crude and muddy. The masterpieces of the 
art were not done as a rule for book illustration, but 
consist of portraits and various scenes from Indian 
life. One of the most remarkable character studies 
that we know is Fig. 23, the portrait of an old 
man in a red robe, inscribed Jalah al-din Rumi, a 
well-known Indian dervish of Konia of the first 
half of the seventeenth century. Although so 
simply composed, we are made to feel the power 
of the man by the skill concentrated on the paint- 
ing of the face. 

Not only as an historical document, but also as 
a brilliant piece of color and painting, Fig. 24 is 
of great interest. It represents Jahangir, son of 
Akbar, seated in audience on a balcony at Fathi- 
pur-Sikri, the city twenty miles north of Agra, built 
by Akbar as a summer residence. No less than 
sixty- eight persons are represented, many of whom 
bear their names on collar or turban, and all are 
undoubtedly portraits. Not the least interesting 
figure is that of a priest, whose black cap and 
gown stand out conspicuously among the richly 
colored Indian costumes. It might be a portrait by 
Fouquet, it is so typically French. At the right of 
Jahangir, and on the wall behind, one sees a tiny 
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Madonna. This may be the picture which Akbar 
is known to have received as a present from a 
European missionary. 

The Indians were lovers of animals and 
represented them with great understanding and 
beauty. Nothing could be finer than Fig. 25, a 
falcon painted in the softest grays, browns, and 
blacks, and attributed to Mansur, court painter to 
Jahangir, whose drawing of feathers is unsur- 
passed. 

Fig. 26 depicts a nobleman in the typical con- 
ventional Indian attitude — the figure in profile, 
the left hand resting on the sword hilt, the right 
holding a flower. The whole is delicately but 
firmly outlined with crimson, a color that is repeated 



in the turban, the scarf, the scabbard of the sword 
and the girdle. 

The Goloubew Collection contains one hundred 
and seventy-nine examples of painting and draw- 
ing, many of which show beautifully written script 
on the reverse. They may be classified as follows : 

Egyptian or Mesopotamian, twelfth to fourteenth 
century, five examples; Persian, thirteenth to fif- 
teenth century, thirty-seven examples ; Persian, 
sixteenth century, sixty-nine examples ; Persian, 
seventeenth to eighteenth century, thirteen exam- 
ples ; Indian, sixteenth to seventeenth century, 
forty-four examples ; Turkish, sixteenth to seven- 
teenth century, ten examples ; Italian, sixteenth 
century, drawing by G. Bellini. F. V. P. 



The Robert Dawson Evans Galleries for Paintings 




Fenway Front 



The Robert Dawson Evans Galleries for Paintings with the connecting building giving approach 
from the present Museum, the gift of Mrs. Maria Antoinette Evans in memory of her husband, will be 
opened by a reception to the Annual Subscribers to the Museum and other invited guests on Wednes- 
day, February 3, from 8.30 until 1 1.30. 

During the following week, February 4 to 1 inclusive, the Museum will be open free to the 
public every day. 



